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CHRIST AS THE FOUNDATION. 


oTHER KNOWLES, 


seid you a few thoughts on * Christ as 
foundation of the Aposties and Prophets : 
has the chief corner stone” of the build- 
of Zion, believing they will be accepta- 


tomany of your readers. 


Yours, 
iily 26, 1824. 


ZxRO. 


varicty of figures are used in the Scrip- 
sof truth, by the Holy Spirit, to exem- 
fy the union and relationship that sub- 
s between the Lord Jesus Christ and his 
pple ; but perhaps none that are more 
king than the one now under considera- 
His people are represented as citi- 
psof the heave: ly sity, and of the house 
dof God; hence they are called in the 
ripture, the “household of faith 5” and’ 
as lively stones, built upon the Lord Je- 


Christ. 


The people of God, or the church of 
jst, are represented under the figure of 
ilding. It is necessary that every build- 
should have a foundation ; the building 
mercy has one that is inmoveable and 
mal. The Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
ndation of a poor sinner’s hope, is laid 
ically by all the types and shadows un- 


The Apostle, speaking of 


mu, declares “ they were shadows ot good 
ngs to come, but the body is Christ.” 
wy type and shadow under the ceremo- 
Maw, more or jess represented and set 
h the person, work, obedience, blood- 
dding, and righteousness of Christ, “ for 
hout shedding of blood, there could be 
remission of sins;” but all the types 


tering in the Lord Jesus Christ, 


his 


4 sacrifice of a nobler name than the 

ce of bulls and goats under the law ; 
by “one sacrifice (or offering) he hath 
fected for ever them that are sancti- 


hrist, as the foundation, was laid also 
fiietically. Holy men of God wrote and 
ike, as they were moved by the Holy 
ost, and pointed him out as the true Mes- 
B, the Rock of Israel, and foundation of 


church, 


They represented him under 


gure of a stone, ‘a tried stone, a pre- 
‘corner stone and a sure foundation :” 
this stone which the builders refused is 


OMe 


“the head stone of the corner.” 


brist is laid as the foundation stone of 
Church historically. Hence the Evan- 
S$ give usa clear and faithful account 
"S Wearnation, life, death, resurrection, 
 “Scension, of the miracles he wrought, 


i the wonders he performed. 


bve Lim to be the 
P of 


Cearth, 


They all 


head stone in this build- 
mercy, and the Saviour of the ends 


Mist is also described, as the founda- 


; of his church, ministerially. 
age of all bis true servants is, with the 
c—"“we preach Christ crucified.” 


) 


The lan- 


Preaching Christ they lay him as the 


ndation 


which God has laid in ‘Zion: and 


it ref ; a 
t refers to his person, he is God-man 


‘l2tor, 


As such he is a sure founda- 


» @ desirable foundation, a foundation 


Or if 


fan never be destroyed or removed, 
the foundation be removed, what 


maria to gather a stone for the edifice, and 
to Jericho, to call Zaccheus. He cast also 
seven devils out of Mary Magdalen—called 
Saul of Tarsus, going from Jerusalem to 
Damascus—and saved the thief upon the 
cross, in the eleventh hour; for it is in 
Christ the building is fitly framed together. 
He is the Great Master Builder, and every 
living stone is, by him, put into its proper 
place, and set in exact proportion and sym- 
metry in this building of mercy. 
Paul, according to the grace of God, min- 
isterially laid Christ as the one and only 
foundation in Zion; “ for other foundation 
can noman lay thanthat which is laid, which 
is Christ Jesus.” Now if any man build 
upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble, everv man’s 
work shall be manifest, for the day shall de- 
clare it, because it shall be revealed by 
fire, and the fire shall try every man’s work 
of what sort it is.” . 
The building of mercy is not yet com- 
plete, but continues to grow up, an holy 
temple in the Lord,” by the accession of 
new stones acded visibly to it. We may 
say, with Dr. Watts, 
** What tho’ the gates of hell withstood ; 

Yet shall this building rise : 
*Tis thine own work, Almighty God! 

And wondrous in our eyes.” 


As in a material building, not only the 
foundation, but every stone is previously 
prepared for the situation it is to occupy ; 
so the Great Master builder of this spiritual 
temple prepares every stone for the station 
it is designed to fill, and the completion of 
the work, “‘when the top stone is brought 
forth with shouting grace untoit,” it is but the 
fulfilment of the plan of his own eternal 
mind, when it will shine in all the glory, 
beauty, and order which will proclaim the 
wisdom and love of the Almighty Archi- 
tect. 


For the Columbian Star. 

iF “I HAVE NOT CHARITY, Il AM NOTHING.” 
See 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
SIR, 


Be pleased to republish the first article 
in the present July number of “* the Wash- 
ington Theological Repertory and Chureh- 
man’s Guide,” entitled “ Christian Love.” 
May the blessing of God attend it, and the 
spirit it inculcates be universally diffused ! 
It is from the pen of an Episcopalian cler- 
gyman. How is my soul refreshed, when I 
turn away my eyes trom ministers who 
‘encourage a spiritof bigotry,’ and ‘ delight 
to oppose the growing tolerance and liberal- 
ity of the age,’ who ‘ will have no commu- 
mion with other denominations of Christians,’ 
nor * associate with them in any plans for ad- 
vancing our common Christianity "-how does 
it refresh my soul, I say, to turn away from 
such Apostles of Charity, and contemplate the 
character and conduct of Phoreo! While he 
does not advocate * surrendering one’s judg- 
ment in matters of ecclesiastical discipline,’ 
he does not ‘attach undue importance to 
those points on which he differs from other 
Christians,” much less does he ‘* magnify 
these differences into an insurmountable bar- 
rier against Christian love and communion ; 
but he delights rather * to dwell on our hap- 
py unanimity in the more important articles 
of faith,’ * to soften the shades of distinction 
in the less important,’ and to * endeavour 
to draw more closely the bonds of Christian 
tellowship.’ ‘To such a Minister, I say, ‘ God 
speed’ you, for he gives evidence that he 
is called and sent of God, as his spirit dwell- 
eth in him.* How blessed is the influence 
of such a Mimster of Christ on his congre- 
gation and on all around him! Oh 
that such men abounded in our churchi- 
es! Oh that the offence against the cross, 
which a contrary temper and conduct oc- 
casion, were removed, and the world were 
constrained to say, ‘see how these Chris- 
tians love one another"? ‘Then would God 
be glorified, his kingdom come, and our 
holy religion appear in its true character. 
Aw EPISCOPALIAN. 

Washington City, July 26, 1824. 


* God is love: and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in Aim-—l1 John, 
iv. 16. 

CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

When we take into consideration the 
small proportion which Christendom bears 
to the rest of the habitable globe, and when 
we consider the small number of persons 
compared with the whole, even in Chris- 
tendom, who give evidence of having expe- 


'denominations. On this account, I would 
hail, with acclamations of gratitude, those 
writers, who endeavour to draw more close- 
lv the bonds of Christian fellowship; who 
do not attach undue importance to those 


Christians; who rather delight to dwell 
on our happy unanimity in the more impor- 
tant articles of faith, and to soften the shades 
of distinction in the less important.—To 
them belongs in an especial manner, that 
beatitude of our Saviour: “Blessed are 
the peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” How different is the 
conduct of other writers? They seem to 
delight to keep alive the spirit of discord— 
to oppose the growing tolerance and liber- 
ality of the age. Their favourite topic, when 
they take up the pen, is soniething in praise 
of their own particular church ; something 
which can have no better tendency than to 
encourage a spirit-of bigotry, and to wound 
and exasperate the feelings of all who en- 
tertain different sentiments. Have we not 
reason to suspect that persons who are per- 
petually dwelling on these external matters, 
have them nearer at heart than personal 
religion? That they partake too much of 
that Pharisaical spirit reproved by our Lord 
when he said, “Wo unto you Scribes and 
Pharisees! for ye pay tithe of mint, anise, 
and cummin—and have omitted the weigh- 
tier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith!” One would think that a Chris- 
tian, if he had any store of good things 
within him, which might edify the church, 
would, whenever he appeared before the 
public, prefer those subjects which prontis- 
ed to contribute something to the promotion 
of true, hearty piety, and brotherly love, 
and not those which ‘ minister strife rather 
than godly editying” We know that this 
will be the case, for the words of Him who 
is ‘the Truth,’ tell us, that ‘a good man 
out of the good treasure of the heart, bring- 
eth forth good things.’ 

These remarks have been suggested to 
me, Messrs. Editors, by comparing the lan- 
guage of some of the great divines of for- 
mer times with that assumed by some mo- 
dern writers on the subject of Kpiscopacy. 
If you would believe the latter, where there 
is no Episcopacy, there is no charch, no sa- 
craments, hardly any chance “of salvation. 
The consequence of this principle is, that 
they will have no communion with other de- 
nominations of Christians, they will not as- 
sociate with them in any plans for advanc- 

ing our common Christianity, they magnify 

their want of Episcopacy into an unpardon- 
able sin, and maintain such a tone of supe- 

riority over their dissenting brethren, as may 

reasonably be expected to excite resentment 

and aversion. Not so the champions of the 

Episcopal church, who lived near the times 
of the glorious Reformation. Hear on this 
subject the profoundly learned and pious 
Bishop Andrews, to whom all who use the 

inglish language, are so highly indebted 

for the share he took in our excellent trans- 

lation of the Bible. “ Though Episcopal 

government be of divine institution, (says 

he) yet it is not so absolutely necessary, as 
that there can be no church, nor sacraments, 

nor salvation without it. He is blind that 

sees not many churches flourishing without 
it; and he must have a heart as fard asiron, 
that will deny them salvation. Something 
may be wanting, that is of ‘divine right in 
the exterior regimen of the church, and yet 
salvation be obtained therein.” 

Hear, again, Bishop Hall, one of the great- 
est names for erudition and sauctity, as well 
as a zealous defender of Episcopacy on the 
ground of its divine right. 

“Blessed be God, there is no difference 
in any essential matter between the Church 
of England, and her sisters of the Reforma- 
tion. We accord in every point of Chris- 
tian doctrine, without the least variation. 
their public confessions and ours are suffi- 
cient convictions to the world of our full and 
absolute agreement. ‘The only difference is 
in the form of outward administration ; 
wherein also we are so far agreed, as that 
we all profess this form not to be essential 
to the being of a church, (though much im- 
porting the well or better being of it, accord- 
ing to our several apprehensions thereof,) 
and that we do all retain a loving and reve- 
rent opinion of each other in our own seve- 
ral ways, no seeing any reason why so floor 
a diversity should work any alienation of 
affection in us one towards another.” 

Hear, again, Bishop Hopkins, another 
name of high celebrity. He is combating 
the scruples of those, who refuse to receive 
the communion in the church of England, 
on account of the gesture used at that sa- 
crament, which is knecling. 

“'The customs of churches are, in this 


points on which they differ from other? 





en oe 


Canterbury, in 1716.—Such sentiments com- will establish the early habit of denyin§ 


ing from the Primate of all England, and a 
man so eminent for every quality that could 
adorn his high station in the church, will, I 
hope, have its due weight. 

“Far from me be the iron Aeart, that for 
such a defect, [he means the want of Epis- 
copacy,] let me call it so without offence, 1 
should think any one of them to be cut off 
from our communion, or with certain raving 
writers among us, think them to frrofess no 
valid sacraments, and so pronounce them 
scarcely Christians: I would at any price 
obtain a closer union among all the Re- 
formed.”* 

I could wish, Messrs. Editors, that such 

sentiments were more prevalent in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. Surely none of 
us need be afraid to follow under the sha- 
dow of these giants of better days; and | 
im persuaded that if sucha spirit of catho- 
licism as is exhibited in these extracts were 
to pervade our church, it would contribute 
more to its growth and prosperity, than a 
hundred controversial tracts; yea, more 
‘han the introduction of the subject of the 
iierarchy into every volume of practical 
religion, and mixing even with sacramental 
meditations, the discussion about the exclu- 
sive legitimacy of a priesthood Episcopally 
ordained. Jam one, Messrs. Editors, who, 
while I am not for surrendering one’s judg- 
ment in matters of ecclesiastical discipline, 
would not magnify these differences into an 
insurmountable barrier against Christian 
love and communion.—From my soul I ab- 
hor the spirit of bigotry and intolerance.— 
And when I see so many falling into “ dam- 
nable heresies,” which strike at the founda- 
tions of holiness of heart and life, I am the 
more anxious to see fraternal concord, and 
affectionate intercourse between those who 
hold to the vital doctrines of our common 
faith. PHOREO. 
* Vide the original Latin letter of Archbishop 
Wake, in the appendix to Mosheim s Ecclesi- 
astical History, volume iv, page 120, of Mac- 
lane’s translation, 8vo. edition. 








* Religious Sclectiows. 








From the Rev. Mr. Brantly’s Sermons. 
PARENTAL DUTIES. 

Nature's instinctive hand has lodged in 
the breast of the parent the desire of leav- 
ing an inheritance to his offspring. ‘This is 
an impulse which he cannot restrain unless 
he can invert the laws of his constitution. 
Situated as he is in the midst of a little circie, 
of which he is the centre ; encompassed 
with his little world of helplessness and de- 
pendence, he beholds the rudiments of him- 
self, throug which his name and moral 
character must be transmitted to future 
ages. ‘heir unknown difficulties and trials 
awaken his solicitude. Lhe probauility is 
almost equivalent to certainty, that they 
are Goomed to face the rade blasts of temp- 
tation, and to struggle with the ills of a cor- 
rapt world. His anxious fancy reads the 
history of times yet to come, and shudders 
at the horrid ambuscade which awaits their 
unsuspecting advance; he drops from his 
nianly cheek the tear of apprehension, is 
confounded amidst the weakness of his own 
care and capacity, and at last abandons in 
despair the impracticable theme. Bat should 
piety interpose its kind reflections at this 
crisis, it brings a seasonable relief to the 
troubled heart. ‘The light which it sheds 
on human destiny, the promise which it af- 
fords to an humble faith, and cordial self- 
surrender, will quiet the agitations of des- 
pondency, and show a fairer scene in the 
distant prospect. It will appear itself to the 
believing parent, as the first and best inher- 
itance for his children. 

In our particular denomination, brethren, 
every thiug that relates to the religious dis- 
cipline of children must possess peculiar 
importance. Od the subject of the earliest 
Christian attentions to them, we have main- 
tained a conscientious deviation from the 
customs of sister denominations. In this 
dissent from the practice of others, we have 
felt ourselves supported by scriptural au- 
thority, and a dread of establishing a reli- 
gious rite in the absence of competent evi- 
dence from the word of God. Whilst we 
have no right to become the judges of those 
who sincerely maintain the duty of baptis- 
mal dedications of their offspring, we may 
at least scrutinise our Own motives and con- 
duct in relation to what we ought to do, and 
consider, that in our fear of doing more than 
God requires of us, we may possibly do /ess, 
and that whilst we mark the errour of those 
who transcend the limits of divine require- 


themselves many things in order to pleas® 
| their benevolent counsellors and guardians» 
and will grow into the dear promise of fu- 
ture respectability and usefalness. 

The expectation is authorised by facts of 
undoubted certainty. The minister of the 
humblest talents and acquirements, who 
may have acted on our suggestion, has not 
failed to reap the happy fruit of his labours 
of love. His unaffected benevolence and 
prayerful diligence have been rewarded by 
the deference and seriousness of those vouths 
with whom his Christian labours had been 
laid. If the effect is such in the case of in- 
ferior talent, how much more striking will 
tt be, when a higher order of ability and 
attainment is connected with the endea- 
vours of piety and affection? How much 
greater will be the influence, when goodness 
and intelligence are blended, and ire who 
is loved for his kindness, becomes respecta- 
ble for his mental superiority ? 

The distance at which we sometimes 
stand from the younger branches of our pas- 
toral charge is hurtful in several respects. 
If as ministers, we think to advance our 
cause by the stiffness and reserve of a for- 
bidding, stern deportment, we greatly err. 
The youthful mind will be shocked at the 
unaffable austerity with which we imay en- 
compass ourselves, and instead of being 
subdued into conformity, will resent our un- 
seasonable severity with speedy neglect, 
Our studied sadness will cast a repulsive 
gloom over the religion which we profess, 
and will rather confound the young inquirer 
by the terrour of an snapproachable solem- 
nity, than allure him by the loveliness of 
attractive virtue and piety.. We should not 
employ any unbecoming levities of ceport- 
ment, in order to place ourselves in the so- 
ciety of the young, nor should we conceive 
any departure from true Christian pro- 
priety, requisite to gain admission to them. 
They understand too well the decencies 
of our office to demand from us any hurtful 
compliances with their youthful frolics, and 
extravagant modes of thinking. But we 
may certainly lay aside for their sake some 
portion of our natural rigidity, may meet 
them on the common ground of religious 
cheerfulness and ease, may win them by the 
harmless familiarities of affectionate mter- 
course, and may recommend to them our 
religion as the source of tne truest joy. 

* * * * * * 
What is to be avoided, and what is to be 
done, comprise the whole of parental disci- 
pline, and should therefore receive the full 
measure of reflection and prayer. 

Be careful, then, lest any part of your 
conduct should induce your children to un- 
der value religion. If they perceive that 
you make its duties a mere matter of coti- 
venience, that you can perform or delay as 
it suits your ease or worldly advantage, you 
cau postpone it to a more convenient sea~ 
son, they will soon acquire a contempt for 
that religion which is so accommodating in 
its requirements, and will either feel intif- 
ferent orunfriendly. hey will uardly mna- 
gine that a faith so dead and inoperative, 
is founded upon truth, and therefore will re | 
lax their endeavours in its pursuit. 

Avoid harsh and frequent rebukes, The 
custom of dealing out censures on every oc- 
casion, and of laying the child to be trained 
under the incessant frown of a threateuing 
countenance, will soon harden hin in bis 
perverse determinations, and render him 
\en-fold worse than at first. This unfeeling 
treatment, the offspring of impatience, and 
petulance, nas probably ruined more chil- 
dren than even downright neglect, or undue 
indulgence. Along with your reproofs car- 
ry the softness of affection, and in the sen- 
timent of one of our older divines, let the 
point and severity of your censures be cov- 
ered under the tenderness of a loving spi- 
rit, like a lancet concealed in a sponge, 
which mollifies the wound and heals the la 
ceration. 

Use your diligence to furnish the minds 
of your children with early lessons of piety 
and wisdom, Select such portions of Scrip- 
ture as are plain and intelligible, and let 
them be committed to memory, and frequent- 
ly repeated. In like manner let the most 
simple questions be selected from Cate- 
chisms, and carefully treasured up in the 
memory, whilst those questions of a more 
difficult and abstruse character should be 
avoided. Let them see that you begin eve 
ry work with God, and that you refer every 
event to Him. Let them be accustomed to 
voluntary labours and privations, that those 
which are unavoidable, and involuntary may 
be the more easily borne. Let the differ- 
ence betwixt virtue and vice, be early in. 
culcated on their minds, and show then 


the righteous do?” 


Ssus Christ is not only the foundation of 
Spit tual edifice, hut the chief corner 


how soon the pleasure of a sinful action. 
passes away, leaving the remorse, whilst. 
the pain of virtuous conduct will be speedi- 


ment, we may come short of those limits, 


particular, divers: and let each retain its 
and whilst they incur the sin of presump- 


rienced the renovating influence of the Gos- 
own, so long as there 48 nothing in it sub- 


pel, who can forbear the wish that all real 
Some Re- 


> he © cements and keeps the building 
angels and men, old ang new 


's below —for “ 
cy. ‘Oundation an 
tual buildin 
i Tist, 


“Other found 
‘i that which is laid ; 
are always fond of 


-aIMENt saints—saints above, as. well as 
we are complete in him.” 
id the corner stone in this 
§ is One and the same stone, 
ation can no man lay 
” but the unregene- 
te trust seeking some other. 
om, esting the mercy of God, another 


“ery charitable and gives liberally to tive 


» 0 appease the wrath of God and ob- 
eh esport to Heaven. 
ing co cvet Will not stand against the 
» and floods of divine vengeance. 
on their own works, will find 
like that of Babel, a shame 
Ae the builders. 
iding is begun by God and carried 
Power alone; for it is said, 
nes of Zerubbabel have laid the 
“OF this house, his hands shall al- 
-. For the raising up of this 

Sing Christ went through Sa 


Wi 
Ht who build 
building 
“Confusion ¢ 
This bui 


‘ by his 


‘These founda- 


6 


Christians were closely knit together in the 
bonds of brotherly love? Who but must 
deeply regret that the ungodly world should 
be able to look on, as amused and scornful 
spectators, of the numerous and warring 
sects, into which the Christian church is 
divided ?—That they they should see those 
who agree in fandamental points, in every 
doctrine that can have a bearing upon holi- 
ness of heart and life ; that they should see 
these, kept at a distance from each other, 
filled with mutual coldness and jealousy, if 
pot actual hostility, by certain differences 
of opinion respecting church government, 
the best mode of conducting public hd 
and of administering the sacraments? It 
is a fact which cannot be denied that these 
distinctions keep asunder men who would 
otherwise embrace as brethren, and walk 
to the house of God in company —Ofteu- 


small distance apart, and whose societ 
would afford the greatest. comfort to eac 





Sa- 


times the most pious persons living only a 


ether, remain total strangers all their tives, 


stantially and materially amiss, 
formed churches receive sitting; others, 
standing or walking. Now, were 1 cast 
among those churches, I would never refuse 
their communion, becausethey did not kneel: 
neither would I kneel myself, to avoid giv- 
‘ing of offence, by introducing a practice, 
which, though as lawful as their’s, and per- 
haps more commendable, yet would bea 
stranger to their custom. Would any of 
ou, were you in the Reformed churches of 
rance, forsake their communion rather 
than receive any other way than sitting.” 
What have we here? A Bishop of the 
Apostolical church of England, confessing, 
that if he were cast among his non-E,pisco- 


urope, he would not scruple to sit dowa 
with them at their communion table!! It 
is well, that this good Bishop did uot live in 
‘our more enlightened age, or he would have 


little better than a schismatic, 





because they happen to belong to different Wake, who was promoted to the see of lisir their 


eo Protestant brethren on the continent of 


been denounced as a loose churchman, as 
Listen again to the language of Archbishop 


tion, we may incur that of negligence. If 
they have been leaning too much towards 
tradition,we may have been leaning too much 
towards captiousness; and in attempting 
to shun the rocks and shallows of an errour, 
we may have launched out too far into the 
deep of that unproductive speculation, which 
leaves the heart exposed, and the life to 
float at random. 
* * * * 

We all know with what ease the affec- 
tions of children are won over, by kind, 
conciliating behaviour. hey even contract 
strong attachments to those whose duty it 
is to lay upon them the wholesoine restraints 
of discipline, the severities of which might 
be expected to draw off their good will, and 
alienate their rd. Much more are they 
affected by the attentions of those who are 
always bringing them a message of love, 
and presenting the manifestations of ardent 
affection for their souls. To such they will 
look with reverence and gratitude, will hold. 
their persons in high ay ote and will cher- 

admonitions — liv } 
‘ * ae ee 





ly forgotten, and the pleasure remain for 
ever. 
Let your ern. parents, be early ac 
customed t the fear and subordination which 
properly belong to the period of childhood 
and youth, Your corrections should. bedealt 
out with a sparing, and reluctant hand, and 
should be avoided in all possible cases; but 
remember, notwithstanding all the schemes 
of modern speculation and whining lenity, 
that the doctrine of i e iad > ae 
an explicit sanction upon t eres & Cary 
ly disciplive, Punish therefore with cer- 
tainty, and readine all obstinate and wil- 
ful departures from daty. If you manage 
this matter with discretion, and show your- 
selves the tender, and affectionate, as well 
as the coercing and correcting parents, your 
“measures will lose all their bitter- 


“severity ; the tears of affecuon 

hich the hard neces : ity oe punish seeot 

Sta ’ , will be” . to 
aw d than a thousand 





rendi threats ; 
pressions lstrike 
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with a deeper effect into his heart, than the 
keenest edge of unfeeling rebuke. 

Take care to secure the affections of your 
children at an early period. Many parents 
think that it is so much the dictate of nature 
for children to love those who have brought 
them forth, that they neglect all the se" 
requisite to engage their love and get : 
and hence proceeds that alienation, an we 
difference among children towards thei 
own parents, which destroys the good mel 
derstanding of the parties, creates reserve 
and coldness, and spreads a dismal gloom 
over families that might otherwise enjoy 
the lively comforts of affectionate inter- 
course, 

Look forward to the account which you 
must finally give for the principles and ha- 
bits, upon which you may have conducted 
the education of yourchildren. View them 
in the passiveness of infancy, and in the 
tenderness of youth, submissively awaiting 
the forming touch of your diligence, and 
ready to answer, or abjure the great pur- 
pose of their being, according to your con- 
trol. Seize the moment of nature’s Rexibil- 
ity to bend to glory and virtue, those softer 
faculties which a deceitful world will soon 
harden, or which a more deceitful ; heart 
will soon fix in hopeless perversion. Direct 
to Heaven the first dawnings of reason in 
your infant charge, endeavour at once to se- 
cure a place for God in their hearts, press 
on with your little train to these hallowed 
abodes where care and watchfulness shall 
pass into repose, and you shal} utter betore 
the approving God, “Here Father am I, 
and the children which thou hast given 
me.” 








Anniversaries. 








From the Boston Recorder. 
ENGLISH BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Trish Society of London—The second 
Anniversarv of the Irish Society of London, 
for instructing the native Irish through the 
medium of their own language, was held 
April 7. 

Many of the speakers addressed the 
meeting on behalf of the Society, from per- 
sonal acquaintance with the wants of Ire- 
land, and the suitableness of the operations 
of this Society to meet those wants, as well 
as from personal observation of the benefi- 
cial effects produced in Ireland by its 
agency among more than fwe millions of the 
native Irish, who speak no other language, 
and will learn no other: the education which 
this Society offers, ‘and the Scriptures in the 
native language and character which it dis- 
tributes, are therefore the only means pre- 
sented to that mass of the Irish population, 
whose insubordination and impiety are in 
€xact proportion to their utter ignorance. 


London Female Penitentiary—The Seven- 
teenth Annual Meeting of this Institution 
was held on the 12th of April. Since the 
Jast anniversary there had been 162 appli- 
cations for admission, of which 127 had been 
received into the Asvlum; 28 had been 
placed out in service ; 22 restored to their 
friends ; 53 withdrawn at their own request, 
or been dismissed ; 3 had left from ill health; 
and one had married. There were 107 fe- 
males in the house at the last return. 

Among the interesting topics of the re- 
port were the following: that the Commit- 
tee hed, during the past year, ascertained 
that four of the former inmates of the 
Asvlum, who had been placed im respecta- 
ble situations of service, had begun to lay by 
money from their wages, which they had 
deposited in the Savings Bank. Several 
letters from’persons who had some of the 
former inmates in their service were read, 
expressive of their good conduct and steady 
deportment. 


Wesleyan Missionary Society —This An- 
niversary was held on Monday, May 5. 

This Missionary Society already occupies 
upwards of 120 stations, on which 167 mis- 
sionaries are employed, and where above 
31,000 persons are now in religious commu- 
nion with them. The funds of the Society 
have risen more than £4000 above the con- 
tributions of the preceding year, and the 


Society has im contemplation a great en- 
largement of its operations in various parts 


of the world. 


ee 


Prayer-Book and Homily Society —The 
Twelfth Anniversary washeld May 5 and 


6. This Society has issued during the past 
year, 9,245 Prayer-books, Psalters, and 
Homilies, bound in volumes, 104,705 Hom- 
ilies, as Tracts. The total amount of cash 
received,(including a balance of £135 52.114. 
in the hands of the Treasurer, March 31, 
1823,) was £1838 10s, 10d —the amount ex- 
pended £1870 13s.9d. ‘Lhe Society. were 
under engagements for sundry acccunts be- 
coming due to the amount of £850. 


London Hibernian Society—~May 8, a nu- 
merous meeting of this Society was held. 
The Report divided the Schools into three 
classes: 1. Vay Schools distributed through 
the provinces of Ireland, in the following 


ortions ; 
prop Scholars. 


Ulster 326 31,702 
Leinster 31 2,665 
Connaught 204 18,271 
Munster. 92 8,749 


Schools. 


Total. 653 61,387 


Of these, 188 are in connexion with noble- 

men and gentlemen resident in the country, 
274 under clergymen of the Established 
Church, 10 under Dissenting ministers, 26 
under Roman Catholic priests, and 574 
without the benefit of local superintendence 
The increase of these schools during the last 
year, is 101, and 9,548 scholars. 2dly. Ot 
Sunday Schools 238, Scholars 17,145 ; 3dly. 
Adult Schools ——, Scholars 10,117. ‘The 
Scripwre Headers employed by the Society 
have increased from 22 to 60, and the num- 
ber of copies issued from the Depository in 
the course of the year, amounts to 2,005 En- 
glish Bibles, 12,297 English, and 2000 Irish 
Lestaments, presenting an increase of 690 
Bibles and 2,368 ‘Testaments, upon the dis- 
trioution of last year; and a grand total of 
106,902 copies since the commencement of 
the lustitution. 


Port of London Society —May 10, a nu- 
merous and highly respectable meeting of 
this Society was held at the City of London 
‘Tavern. Whe following are extracts from 
the Report :-—— : 


THE COLUMBIAN STAR. 


“On the 24th of August a Lieutenant of 
His Majesty’s Navy came to the prayer- 
meeting on board, and after the conclusion of 
worship he inquired if the Committee had 
any favourable reports to make respecting 
the progress of religion among seamen, In 
conseqnence of the establishment of this 
Institution. He was informed that. many 
instances of its usefulness had occurred ; 
and that it was common to hear seamen 
blessing God on their knees for putting it 1n- 
to the hearts of the friends of seamen to 
open this place of worship. 

ie A wt some time back said, ‘* That 
was a glorious and ever-to-be-remembered 
day when the Floating Chapel was thought 
of; I always go there when I can; we 
sailors don’t like to go amongst those dress- 
ed-up folks, to a regular place of worship 
on shore, but we can go on board the 
Floating Chapel with freedom and with 
Jcomfort” On another occasion a_ sailor 
said, ‘ Since the establishment of the Float- 
ing-Chapel, you don’t see quite so many 
sailors kicking their heels about the streets 
on Sutftlays, and J believe the public houses 
are not so well filled ; neither do you hear 


the latitude of the Floating Chapel as there 
used to be.” “Another said, ‘My happiest 
hours are on board the Floating Chapel; I 
am always sorry when our ship sails from 
the river, and glad when I get here again.” 

The Treasnrer reported a deficiency ot 
about £160, but the collections on board the 
Floating Chapel on the following day (after 
sermons by the Rev. J. Clayton, sen. and the 
Rev. J. Reynolds,) amounted to 902. 


British and Foreign School Societu— The 
Nineteenth Anniversary of this Society was 
held Monday, May 10. The Report stated 
that the Society had been relieved from a 
large portion of its heavy debt, which since 
1822 “had been reduced from 7,691/. to 
3,000. From the Fishmonger’s Company a 
donation of 200/. had been received, and 
301. from the Cloth-workers. 


and several new Auxiliary Societies had 
been formed. The Report then went on to 
state, that, since the establishment of the 
Central Scheols, education had been afford- 
ed to 15,057 boys and 7,623 girls. Two 
Greek youths, placed under the care of the 
Society, had learned to read and write cor- 
rectly, as well as to converse in the English 
language. ‘Three Madagascar lads educat- 
ed by the Society had been removed to Man- 
chester, to be instructed in their intended 
occupations. During the last year, twenty- 
two persons had learned the system, witha 
view to practise it as schoolmasters, and 
four missionaries: 15 schools had been per- 
manently supplied, and 16 others received 
temporary assistance: 14 new schocls had 
been formed, and the whole number of their 
schools was reckoned at 400. 
then adverted to the progress of education 
in Ireland, which was very encouraging ; 
but in France and Spain just the contrary, 
as might be expected: but the Central 
Schools in Madrid continue to flourish un- 
der the patronage of Duke del Infantados. 
In the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, the lonian Isles, and in India, the 
cause Was advancing with success in differ- 
ent degrees. The Report then adverted to 
North and South America, and mentioned 
the establishment of schools on this system 
in Lima, Peru, Colombia, Buenos Ayres and 
Chili. 


Naval and Military Bible Society —The 
forty-fourth Anniversary of this Society 
was held May 11. The number of Bibles 
and ‘Testaments issued during the last year 
was stated at upwards of 4,200 copies. Bal- 
ance in hand, and Receipts in the year, 
2350/1. 14s. 6d. Expenditures, 2324/. 7s. 1d. 
Balance in hand 11th May, 1824, 26/.7s. 5d. 
Collected at the Argyll Rooms llth May, 
1824, 100/.2°.5d. Donations and new annu- 
al subscriptions, 71/. 12e. 


niversary of the above Society was held 
May 11. The Theological Academy in 
Dublin continues to prosper. 


tongue, warrant the happiest anticipations 
of success. New stations have been estab- 
lished, and additional labourers introduced 
daring the past year. The Committee ap- 
pear to have numerous applications to ex- 
tend their labours to various parts of the 
country which are yet unsupplied with the 


comply for want of more ample funds. 

Sunday--School Union—--The Annual 
Meeting was held May 11. 
are the totals reported to the Sunday 
School Union in-Great Britain and Ireland: 
7537 Schools, 74,614 Teachers, and 812,- 
305 Scholars. 

Society for Poor Pious Clergymen--Lon- 
don.—Vhis Society has existed thirty-six 
years, and during that time has distributed 
to distressed clergymen, 1596 grants, 
amounting to $194,862. Until the last few 
vears, the income has-been sufficient to 
mect the applications for assistance. But 
within the last three years, the Society has 
been under the painful necessity of selling 
1700/. of their capital stock. The receipts 
of the last year compared with the pay- 
ments, were as 1684/. to 2393/. The com- 
mittee therefore earnestly implore the con- 
tinued patronage of British Christians. 
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MISSIONARY ADDRESSES. 


Atarecent Missionary meeting, in Lon- 
don, the Rev. W. Townley, Missionary from 
Bengal, said : 

“1 can abundantly confirm the statements 
which have been made respecting the 
wretched condition of pagans, whether as 
connected with this world, or destined to 
stand associated with the world to come. 
With regard to this world, having seen a 
variety of their sufferings, 1 have often had 
that passage of Scripture recalled to my at- 
tention, ‘their sorrows shali be multiplied 
that hastenafter another God.’ They prac- 
lise u themselves a variety of tortures, 
and a in the perpetration oi mutual 
deeds of cruelty and bloodshed. Hindoos 
meet together to have iron hooks thrust 
into thei backs, to be drawn up into the 
air, and swung round with great velocity. 
You may seein Calcutta, Hindoos dancing 
about with iron spikes run through their 





so much blasphemy and blackguardism in| 


A legacy of 
500/. had also been bequeathed to them $1 


The Report | 


Trish Evangelical Society —The tenth An. 


The labours 
of the native teachers in the vernacular 


word of lite, with which they are unable to 


‘The following 


through their sides and tongues ; and endea-| 
vouring to outdo each other in those deeds 
of iniquity. But they do not stop in those 
minor acts; but go on till they deprive each 
other even of life itself. Every year thou- 
sands of them find a watery grave ; others 
are buried alive; others are crushed to 
to death by' the car of Juggernath ; and the 
most numerous class of all are put to death 
by the flames. It fell to my painful lot to 
see one woman burned alive ; and the deed 
was committed by her own daughter, with 
whom I remonstrated as well as with her 
mother, but to ne good effect. _ rhe answer 
the young woman made was, ‘ it Is the cus- 
tom of the country, and what can I do? 
But it may well aggravate the poignancy 
of our sensibility, when we learn that these 
horrors are customary. Thus it appears 
by the official returns, that ove widow is 
burned alive every teve(ve Aours ; and this, 
Sir, has reference merely to British India, 
but does not include a greater number of 
similar victims who escape the observation 
of the police, or are not included in the re- 
turns. I should suppose that the real truth 
of the case is, that, taking the whole of In- 
dia into the account, ove is burned every 
fourhours, Surely, Sir, it is high time for 


to them the knowledge of that Gospel, which 
says, ‘dothysclf no harm.’ It is the Gos- 
pel, Sir, and that alone, which can save the 
soul; and this is the grand consideration 
upen which Missionary Societies must pro- 
ceed. Isaw a Hindoo in his dying moments ; 
he had been brought to the margin of the 
Ganges to breathe his last. I said to him, 
‘have you a good hope? Do you think of 
going to Heaven? Do you think that the 
sight of the Ganges obliterates your sins, 
}and that the worship of your gods has blot- 
{ted out your transgressions” He said, ‘] 
| have no confidence in all these things.’ ‘ Do 
| you then know (said J) of any mode satis- 
|factory to your own mind, by which your 
, transgressions can be forgiven?’ ‘No, I 
know of none.” ‘ Then what is the neces- 
sary consequence? Do you know you have 
; sinned? * Of that I have ‘no doubt’ ‘Do 
;you know that. God punishes sin in hell ? 
\* Yes.’ * What then is the inference?” ‘1 
am going to hell,” he replied. I could not 
but drop a tear, when standing by the en- 
trance of that dying man’s tent, who had 
been brought to the river of their watery 
god, vainly hoping for salvation—lIn India, 
God has marvellously opeved a door to our 
exertions, and no man at present has an arm 
strong enough to shut it. ‘The magistracy 
of Calcutta surpasses the magistracy of 
some places inthe West. I never met with 
the slightest opposition in India in the whole 
course of my ministry. The Governor- 
Generalcf India, and other Governors, have 
repeatediy interfered in some parts of our 
Operations ; but always in a friendly man- 
ner: and since I Jett Inuia, 1 have heard 
with great satisfaction, that the Government 
have resolved to augment the measure of 
their liberality with reference to Hindoo 
schools. It is wel] known that the Govern- 
ment have giyen leave to the Missionaries 
of various Societies to administer instruction 
to the rising population; and lately they 
have resolved to devote one hundred thou- 
sand rupees for that work; which sum 
(about ten thousand pounds sterling) they 
have given freely, to enlighten British In- 
dia. I could add many things to confirm 
the statement of our having access to mil- 
lions of pagans. I travelled for about a 
month, with a converted Brahmin who had 
given himself to the promotion of the Gos- 
pel. We weut to all the cities, and towns, 
and villages in our way up the river, and 
took our stations near market places, and 
other public situations, and ‘ preached the 
Gospel to every creature,’ who would listen, 
none daring to make us afraid. We deli- 
vered our lracts, which were received with 
considerable avidity. When we came to 
one village, we found ourselves in the neigh- 
bourhocd of an idol-temple ; and even there, 
perceiving by the countenances of the peo- 
ple, that they were willing to hear us, we 
took our station, the Brahmins and other 
Hindoos amounting to fifty or a hundred. 
One of them said, while I was speaking, 
‘Pray, Sir, why do you not ascend the flight 
of steps leading upto the idol? There you 
will have a better station.” I replied, ‘1 
could not think of doing it, because, per- 
adventure, some might disapprove.’ ‘Uhey 
replied, ‘we shall not disapprove.’ I said, 
‘you have Brahmins among you, and if one 
individual disapprove, ] will not ascend the 
stairs.’ ‘Sir, (said they) we approve of it.’ 
‘Thus, from a situation close to that occupied 
by the idol, I preached to them the cross 
of Christ.” 

Mr. Townley concluded by moving,— 
“ That the still benighted and wretched con- 
dition of the greater part of the world, to- 
gether with the access to many millions of its 
fagun inhabitants, which Divine Providence 
has given to Missionary Societies, as well as 
the good already effected by their collective 
exertions, strongly catl ufion the friends of 
Missions, generally, to frersevere, not only 
with unabuted, but with guickened zeal, in the 
great.work of diffusing the knowledge of 
Christ, throughout all nations.” 

‘This resqlution was seconded by the Rev. 
E. Irving,’ minister of the Caledonian 
church, who addressed the meeting as fol- 
lows :— 

“I wish I could say that I had seen with 
my own eyes, what my worthy friend who 
preceded me has just stated in support of 
the resolution I have in my hand ; for then 
I likewise could speak with that calm assur- 
ance of truth, which made his words tell 
with the conviction of undoubted facts to 
this audience. I wish also I possessed my 
natural strength, instead of being fatigacd 
by the labours of the Sabbath, in order that 
I might bring whatsoever influence of mind, 
and feeling, and speech I possess, to the 
support of a cause, than which there is none 
greater, and none more excellent, with re- 
ference to the seul of man. 1 wish, finally, 
and still more earnestly, that I had that 
unetion, that present sense of the Spirit of 
God, which our blessed Saviour encouraged 
his disciples to trust in, when they were 
called to testify in his name before the peo- 
ple. But with what strength I possess, with 
what knowledge J have acquired, and with 
what grace it may please the A mighty to 
confer on me, 1 most cheerfully offer to this 
Christian meeting of brethren of every de- 
nomination, whatever I am uble to present. 
I feel that in speaking to you, the support- 
ers of this Mission, and to this committee 
who manage it, I am spewking in the radi- 
cal and fundamental court of Christianity. 
It is by your endeavours, and the endea- 











Jtongues; others with living snakes run{vours 


of your Missionaries, that the facts 


us to be up, and doing something, to send, 


ee 


are to be made out, that the p itions are 
to be demonstrated, upon which statesmen 
can act, and without which it were impro- 
per that -statesmen should act. TF purpose 
to direct my attention especially to one quar- 
ter which’ has: occupied the public mind of 
late; and to confine myself to this point, 
that it is by the labours of your Missiona- 
ries in the West Indies, that the people are 
to be made ripe for legislative consideration. 
You may depend upon it, that the Christians 
must work out the gold; they must take 
the ore from the earth ; they must clear it 
from the earthy substance, cast it into the 
furnace, and pour it forth ; and then let the 
statesman and the politician of the world 
shape it to the convenience of the state. It 
has been so, and it always will be so ;— 
not that you will be able to make men of 
the world perceive that it is so. They, in 
every such instance, take the credit to them- 
selves; but surely as Christ has spoken, 
and as his disciples, in the first instance, 
overthrew the thrones of darkness, you 
must, by the labonrs of your mean, and des 

pised, and insignificant Missionaries, do the 
work. At long intervals will the fruit be 
manifested, in the alterations which are 
produced in the policy and legislations of 
society. The first Christians laboured for 
three centuries, and shed their blood like 
water upon the earth ; were spoiled of their 
goods, and continued patiently to labour, 
ull, in the end, they brought the powers 
that were, to acknowledge their value, and 
to setup Christianity instead of the pagan 
superstitions which had been formerly prac- 
tised ; and then it began to colour the laws 
and affect the customs of society ; and to 
bring men into that state of Christian feel- 
ing throughout Europe, the value of which 
no one can estimate, unless, like the pre- 
ceding Speaker, he have travelled intolands 
where heathenism still exists. Your Mis- 
sionari¢es must be encouraged to labour, heed 
less of what @pposition they meet with, and 
the persecutions they may endure; where- 
by in them the marks of an apostle will be 
exhibited ; and without which they would 
not bear them. The more wrath they en- 
counter, the more honour they deserve ; 
the more vou are honoured in having made 
choice of such men; and the more is the 
Almighty manifesting to the world that it 
is His cause in which you are engaged The 
labours of your Missionaries have been most 
successful; for you have gone far to con- 
vince men that the African has a soul, as 
well as the European ; you have convinced 
them that the African is capable of letter- 
ed instruction as well as the European ; 
you have convinced them that the African 
can submit to the restraints, I should say, 
can feel the delights, of Christianity and 
domestic happiness. You have only to go 
on to show that the African can act under 
the fear of God, and can prefer the fear of 
God, to the fear of man ; you have only to 
make this apparent, to convince the legis- 
lator on this side of the ocean, that they are 
men in all points like as we are ; that they 

are men who have the same heavenly Fa- 
ther; that they are men capable of the 
Same passions, and Capable of the same re- 
straints ; then the question is ripe ; put till 
then the question is not ripe for the decision 
of states and legislators, upon which such 
important and infallibie consequences de- 
pend. Let us be thankful for the progress 
Christianity has made ; let us render praise 
to God for manifesting himself, little as it 
may be. ‘The Christian has the assurance 
ot taith, and walks and sees by faith ; but 
men who are not spiritual cannot see with 
spiritual eyes; they can only look with the 
moral judgment given tothem, and see good 
and bad in that mixed and confused state, 
which it is the office of Christianity to ree- 
tify ; separating the good from the ill; the 
peaceable from the warlike; the benevo- 
lent from the mischievous ; and so ordering 
them aright. Blessed are your eyes; for 
they see what kings and wise men were 
unable to see. Clirist returned thanks that 
these things were revealed td babes ; whilst 
the wise of this world could not perceive 
them, because they are spiritually discern- 
ed. But let us pity, not irritate them ; let 
as not threaten, but commiserate tie igno- 
rance that exists; aad then the problem will 
come sweetly and triumphantly ont, and the 
Lord’s cause will be glorified. | would, 
therefore, encourage the supporters of this 
Society, ardently and persey eringly to en- 
lighten, so far as they are able, the public 
mind on this subject ; and then all che feel- 
ings, and anxXicties, and tears, wrocn have 
been feit, will be allayed, b) ‘urumeg them 
into the proper current of Christian endea- 
vour ; for, if they flow forth in violence and 
irritation, they serve no end, but greatly 4o 
impede the cause,” 

From the Providence Journal. 
HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


“A History of all Religions, as divided into 
Paganism, Mahometanism, Judaism, and 
Christianity, with an account of Literary 
and iheological Listitutions ; and Mission- 
ary, Bibie, Lract and Suuday School Socie- 
ties; with a general list ot religious puoli- 
cations, accompanied with « frontispicce of 
six heads. By David Benedict, A. M. 
This work, which Aas been in our press 
about eighteen months, is now completed, 
and in the hands of uie binders, and wii 
shortly be for sale by the priucipal book- 
sellers. We add 


A short Review of the Wark. 
* One main object of this work,” as stated 
in the preface, “ has been to exhibit the 
actual state of the Christian world; to re- 
duce the denominations of Christians, to the 
fewest possible number; to form a new 


classification ot them ; to show that the dif- 


ferences, the splits and parties among them, 


are by no means so great as has genevaliy 


been supposed ; and to dissipate, as far us 


possible, that vast and overwheiming ob- 


security which has generally rested on the 
minds of the iliiterate and unintormed, in 
view of the almost endless divisions which 
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Among the representations in { 
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rites of Pagans, Mahometans 
Christians :—the Ejevation of the 
the Catholic Church, Baptism ing 
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FOREIGN. 

By the arrival at New-Yorkofthen 
ship Cortes, Captain De Cost, files¢ 
don papers to the evening of the} 
June, inclusive, and Liverpool tot 
nave been received. 

The King was to prorogue the! 
meat, In person, the 25th of June. 

The London papers, and partic 
Courier, publish extracts irom the 
of the Presideut of Colombia tt 


probation. 

‘The official account of the battle 
Ashantees had reached Londo, 
accounts of the disasters of Sir Gi 
Carthy’s army were confirmed. 

A letter of a recent date from 
states, that the Greek Congress hal 
bled at that place, and was procecu 
taveurably. The entire invading ® 
burks was estimated at 60,0000 
their approach was not dreaded 

A letter from Greece states & 
Turks have effected a landing ia¥ 
and Negropont, but that, at thea 
tioned place, they were repulsed. 
Madame Riego, widow of 
died in London on the 19th Jame 
Lord Strangford has assured te 
that the English officers now-in 
of the Greeks will be recalenye ; 
the Kung of England ; and that ®®) 


Greece—TVhe tollowing letter ™ 
Greek deputation in Lohdon, expr 
sense entertained by the Greeks 
to the sympathy which our cm 
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the Greek Committee in New-¥omet 
toa letter from the Hon. Ri 
bassador from the United State? 
Britain, announcing the arrival 
of the tunds collected in the 4 

to aid the Greeks in recovering ™” 
dom. 


Greex DepurTaTioy, Sane 1%* 


GentLemen,—His Excellent, ; 
your knvoy Extraordinary # 

Plenipotentiary at this court, Nas d 
us the arrival of the remnants nat 
made by you to Messrs. Baring ™ 
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gress, with expressions of respect 


obey, they will be struck off thea 


are said to exist in the world. 
* Ail who bear the Christian name are 
here represented under fourteen general 
heads, viz. 
1. The Church of Rome. 
2. Lhe Greek Charch and its branches. 
3. The Lutherans, or the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 
4. the Church of England and its 
branches. 
5.. Lhe Presbyterians of all classes. 
Ms ave mg 
. The Moravians, or the Prote i 
copal Church of the United A ecu 
“8. The Congregationalisis, 
8. The Baptists of various kinds. 
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Joun ORLANDO, 
Anp. LuRIOTTIS. 
Philhellenie Committee of New-York, 
ayti—Captain Smith, of the schooner 
oy, arrived at Norfolk, in sixteen days 
, Jacmel, states, that at the time he left 
latter place, the affairs of the Republic 
perfectly tranquil, anc in all probabi- 
France would soon acknowledge Its in- 
mience. 
Paraguay.—It is confirmed by the Mo- 
papers, that the Dictator of this Pro- 
e has prohibited all intercourse with any 
r district of country, and imprisoned the 
brated naturalist and companion of Mr. 
iboldt, Mr. Bonplans, who had been per- 
dito enter Paraguay for the purpose of 
oducing Sea-Island cotton seed. 
erue-Captain Bossiere, of the schooner 
tent, who arrived at Baltimore on Sa- 
lay last, in 22 days from Porto Bello, 
es, that'a few days before he sailed, a 
r arrived from Callao with official ac- 
its (letters from President Bolivar to the 
rudant} announcing the surrender of the 
of Callao and city of Lima to his forces on 
appearance, without resistance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Paul Jones—The New-York American 
es, that by a singular accident, a large 
ection of original letters to this celebrat- 
an have been recently found in a huck- 
S shop in that city. Among them are 
copies of a great number of his own let- 
which are compleiely ijlustrative of the 
racter of the individual. Of the genu- 
ess of these documents and letters, there 
bt the least doubt, for the hand writings 
ch men as La Fayette, Benjamin Frank- 
John Adams, and fifty others like them, 
hot be mistaken. We understand the 
Ts are now in the possession of Mr. Wi- 
who has submitted them to the inspec- 
of the gentlemen of his * Den,’ with a 
‘oa publication of a part. ‘here are 
to be 700 letters alone. 
pealh of New-Orleans.—Advices to the 
ult. mention the uncommonly favoura- 
“ate of the public health: of New-Or- 
is at that date, which is ascribed, under 
Klence, in a great degree, to the copi- 
supply of water introduced this year, 
t first time, by aqueducts~ leading 
Pgh the Levee, which cleanses the im- 
~~ of the kennels, as well as promotes 
Y comfort. In August, when the river 
be low, the water is to-be raised by 
mg punaps. ' 
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‘C.) on Saturday last, from Havre, 
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. ahics' and farmers, and both men 
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; ships. 
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The Hussar Frigate-—The enterprising 
party who undertook to raise, by means of 
diving bells, the treasures contained in this 
vessel sunk at Hurl Gate, near New-York 
city, during the revolutionary war,meet with 
encouragement in their labours. They 
have succeeded in raising several vajuable 
articles, 
Loans.—Letters from Amsterdam state, 
that the Dutch Government has recently 
repealed the law by which the subjects of 
Holland were forbidden to make loans to 
Foreign Powers. It may be expected that 
some of their capital will soon be invested in 
American stocks, 

Slavery in New-York.—The period fixed 
by law, for the termination of slavery in the 
State of New-York, isthe 4th of July, 1827, 
According to the census of 1820 there are 
29,279 free persons of colour and 10,092 
slaves, in this state. 

Riot—A serious riot took place on last 
Saturday evening, among the workmen em- 
ployed on the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal. We understand there were two white 
men and three negroes wounded, and one of 
the boarding houses burned ; the wounded 
men are recovering and considered out of 
danger. The contractors and citizens liv- 
ing near the place deserve great credit for 
their prompt exertions in arresting those 
concerned, several of whom have been 
lodged in New Castle jail to await their trial. 
We understand, says the Elkton Press, 
that the affray originated in an attempt made 
by some of the white labourers to dislodge 
a number of black men, who were employ 
ed on a contract near them. ‘The blacks 
behaved with spirit, and maintained their 
ground until they were overpowered by 
numbers, and ordered by their employers 
to retreat. 

Distinguished Visiters—The four Mem- 
bers of Parliament who have crossed the 
Atlantic to see the advancement of this coun- 
try in good government and prosperity, 
have commenced their tour, says the Na- 
tional Advocate, by setting off for the Cats- 
kill mountains. From thence they propose 
visiting Albany at the extra session of the 
Legislature—the Springs—Falls of Niagara, 
Cunada and Beston—the Western and 
Southern States, and to embark for England 
before the next session of Parliament. They 
commence their tour of observations under 
the best feelings ; and, having discarded the 
gross libels on our country by foreign writers, 
they will be prepared to judge with impar- 
tiality. 

The North American Review has been 
proscribed in France. By a formal order 
of the government its title is inserted in the 
list of prohibited books, and the custom- 
house officers are commanded not to suffer 
it to pass through their hands into the coun- 
try. Booksellers are 2lso forbidden to have 
it on sale, and it is subject to be seized when 
found in any person’s possession. 

Colombian Navy.—Vhe pay of a post 
captain in the Colombian navy is $140 per 
month, equal to that of a colonel in the army. 


tenants of the line of battle ships, 45; do. 
of frigates, 40; midshipmen, 12; although 
they rank as cadets; first boatswains, 30 ; 
and sailors of the first class, 6. 

Caution—Eleven men nearly lost their 
lives lately, at Waterloo, New-York, in 
consequence of drinking buttermilk that 
had been kept in a glazed earthenware 
vessel. 

Burnt Cork—The season has returned, 
when bilious complaints, and disorders 
arising from debility, (which always affect 
the stomach) periodically make their rava- 
ges on human life. Let parents, especially, 
remember the remedy, and make a timely 
application of charcoal of cork. ‘There is 
nothing more harmless. It may be given to 
an infant, only observing that it be thorough- 
ly burnt. Pour a teaspoon full of brandy 
on a cork thus prepared, and mash it weil 
with loaf sugar, and a little nutmeg, or pep- 
permint essence, and water. 

The publication of this recipe has already 
saved many lives, in cases of cholera mor- 
bus, and bilious cholic; and to the summer 
complaint in children, it is a specific, if 
taken in time ; the quantity may be increas- 
ed at pleasure, without the least danger. 
Every family should be provided with a 
supply, ready for the moment, as it often 
happens that a person is suddenly and vio- 
lently attacked, perhaps in the night, when 
itis extremely inconvenient, if not impossi- 
ble, to procure it. 

Nauval.—We understand, (says the New- 
York Gazette,) that Captain Jacob Jones 
has been appointed one of the Navy Com- 
missioners. ‘lhe Board is now composed of 
Captain William Bainbridge, as President, 
and Captains Jones and Morris—We also 
learn that Captain Isaac Chauncey will take 
command of this station, Captain James 
Barron has been appointed to the command 
of the Philadelphia station. 

The U.S. schooner Jackall, Lieut. Comdt. 
John H. Lee, arrived at the Navv. Yard, in 
this city, on Monday last, from the West 
India Station, 

The Jackall has been cruizing in the 
Gulph of Mexico for the last three months, 
and has not heard of any acts of piracy 
committed on American vessels during that 
period. She sailed from Alvarado on the 
30th of June, touched at Tampico, and ar- 
rived at hompson’s Island on the 13th ul- 
timo, At the time of her leaving ‘Thomp- 
son’s Island, (15th ult.) it was perfectly 
healthy, not a man being on the sick list— 
Left no vessels of any description on the 
Island. Samuel Ayres, Esq., Collector of 
the Revenue at that station, came home 
passenger in the Jackall, 

The Jackail took convoy at Matanzas, 
and parted company with them the same 
night. ‘he Terrier, Lieut. Comdt, Paine, 
was the only small vessei of the syuadron 
remaining on the West India station, which 
was going in as the Jackall came out of Ma- 
tanzas. 

The schooner Wild-Cat, Lieut. Comd’t 
Legare, left the Washington Navy-Yard, 
on the 18th ult., for her station, near Ma- 
tanzas. 

The frigate United States had arrived 
at Callao, to the relief of the Franklin 74, 
which sailed for the United Stutes on the 
10th May. 

Since the arrival of the U. S. brig Spark, 
at the quarantine ground at New-York, 25 
of her crew have been sent to the Hospital. 
Fifteen are stated to have had the yellow 
fever, of whom three have died—the rest 
are convalescent. Every precaution has 
been taken to prevent the disease spreading. 

The U.S. ship John Adams, Capt. Dal- 
las, arrived at the Quarantine Ground, near 
Philadeiphia, on the 29th ult. Her officers 
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and crew are all in good health, not a seri- 
ous case of sickness having occurred on 
board the vessel since she left the United 
States. — 

The U.S. schooner Shark, Capt. Galla- 
gher, sailed from New-York on a cruise on 
Suneay last. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION, 


We have cheerfully complied with the 
request of ** An Episcopalian” to insert the 
essay of “ Phoreo;” although the greater 
part of our readers will feel no interest in it, 
except as it furnishes evidence that right 
feclings and views are making progress 
among a denomination of Christians, who 
have been remarkable for their exclusive 
pretensions. We rejoice, that the liberal 
principles of evangelical religion are daily 
advancing towards a complete ascendancy 
over the opinions which owe their origin and 
their vigour to misapprehension and party 
zeal. ‘Those doctrines and practices are 
surely wragg, which have any thing to fear 
from the abatement of sectarian animosity. 
The true principles of the Christian faith 
cannot be established and preserved in their 
purity, while Christians maintain their seve- 
ral posts of opposition, refuse all parley, 
and in consequence, preclude the possibility 
of frank explanation. They have hitherto 
attended more tothe points of difference 
than of agreement. They have made more 
forts than roads. The circumstances of 
their present condition are different, and 
they will produce a friendly concord, or a 
well ascertained difference of opinion, pro- 
pitious alike to their mutual peace, and to 
the preservation of an honest liberty of con- 
science.—A common object, the circulation 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, now en- 
gages the attention, and inspirits the prayers 
of Christians ; and a common object always 
produces a sense of common interest, and 
furnishes a motive to a cordial alliance. 

We do not believe, however, that 
the union of Christians is practicable, to the 
extent which many persons seem to antici- 
pate. ‘There may be a fellowship of feeling, 
and a concert in action; but these cannot 
constitute wien, without a coincidence of 
opinions. The doctrines and forms of Chris- 
tianity are too intimately connected with its 
vital spirit, to be susceptible of compromise. 
There are no ‘ non-essentials,” in religion. 
It is a complete and harmonious system, 
every part of which is necessary to its integ~- 
rity, is established by the same authority, 
and rests on the same ‘“ foundation of the 
Prophets and Apostles, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone.” In the Scrip- 
tures, the doctrines and precepts of the 
Gospel are, for the most part, introduced by 
the sacred writers, to enforce their exhor- 
tations to holiness of heart and life. On 
the other hand, they trace practical godli- 
ness to these doctrines, as their source, and 
refer to these precepts, as furnishing an 
authoritative command, as well as the test 
of a living faith. This reciprocal rela- 
tion is so close, that it appears to usim- 
possible to consider any thing in religion as 
so far “non-essential,” as tojustify any ac- 
tion, which cannot find its authority in the 
comprehensive principles ot charity which 
Christianity teaches us, and which its true 
spirit always prompts us to cherish, 


REVIVAL IN MAINE. 


We are informed .says the Baptist 
(Brunswick) Herald, that an “ unusual at- 
tention to religion continues among the Bap- 
tists in that town. ‘Twenty-four have been 
added to the church; and it is expected 
that many more will soon confess Christ 
before men.—We understand that there is 
a powerful work of the Lord in Lisbon, but 
we have not yet learned how many have 
given a scriptural evidence of conversion.” 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Alleghany College—At the commence- 
ment of Alleghany College, Mea dville, (Pa.) 
on the 7th ult. the degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on one young gentleman, that of A. M. 
on four alumni. The honorary degree of 
A.M. was conferred on the Rev. George 
Weller, of Maryland, and that of M. D. on 
Stephen Brown, of New-York. 


EASTERN SHORE BAPTIST DOMESTIC MIs- 
SIONARY SOCIETY, 


On Saturday, May 29, the Hastern Shore 
Baptist Domestic Missionary Societu met at 
the Baptist meeting-house, at Salisbury, 
Maryland. The meeting was opened by 
brother Caldwell Windsor, in a sermon 
from 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. The Board of Man- 
agers then made a Report, which was ac- 
cepted ; 

The Report states, that “ Brother James 
Rownd has been employed by the Board 
for two weeks, in which he preached twelve 
times. Brother Thomas Hill has made two 
tours; in the first, of a week and a half, 
he preached seven times; and _ in the last, 
of twe weeks,’ he preached eleven times. 
The whole reported are five. and a aif 
weeks of labour, and thirty sermons preach- 


jes from our Minister at St. Petersburg. 


ed. Another appointment which was made, 
has not yet been reported.” 


The Society proceeded to elect officers 
for the ensuing year, and the following were 
chosen. 


James Rownd, Presidenr. 
Daniel Davis, Treasurer. 
Leonard Fletcher, Secretary, 


Managers. 


Thomas Hill, Joshua Leonard, Silas Bush, 
Henry Johnson, Isaac Meekins, Levin Hen- 
derson, Caldwell Windsor, Jacob Hasting, 
Henry Crawford, Lemuel Hall, Elijah Scat- 
terfield, Noah Davis. 


The next anniversary meeting is to be 
held at Salisbury, Maryland, on the last 
Saturday in May, 1825, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 
The meeting is to be commenced with a 
sermon by brother J. Rownd. 


From the National Intelligeneer. 
CONVENTION WITH RUSSIA. 
Mr. Lucius Ball, who arrived in this city 
a few days ago, was the bearer of despatch- 
By 
these, it appears thata Convention was 
concluded onthe 5th—-17th of April last, be- 
tween Mr. Middleton, on the part of the 
United States, and Count Nesselrode and 
Mr. Poletica on the part of Russia. We 
understand that the Convention consists of 
six articles, in which all the points in dis- 
pute between the two governments are ad- 
justed, ina manner the most honourable and 
advantageous to this country, 
The Ist article authorizes the free navi- 
gation of the Pacific Ocean, by both par- 
ties, and recognises the right of fishing and 
of landing on all points of the West coast 
not already occupied, in order to trade with 
the Aborigines. 
‘The 2d article provides, that the citizens 
or subjects of either country may land at 
points occupied by either, without the per- 
mission of the Governor or Commandant. 
The 3d article fixes the boundary line at 
54°, north of which the United States are 
not to form establishments, and south of 
which Russia cannot advance. 
The 4th article allows free entrance, to 
both parties, for ten years, into all the gulfs, 
harbours, &c. of each, for the purpose of 
fishing and trading with the natives. 
The 5th article interdicts a trade in fire 
arms and liquors ; and provides that viola- 
tions of this article shall be punished, not by 
seizure of the vessel, but by penalties, to be 
prescribed by each government, on its own 
citizens or subjects. 
‘The 6th article prescribes that the ratifi- 
cation shall be exchanged within ten months 
from the date of the treaty. 
FRENCH MINISTER. 

The Baron de Mareuil, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary trom 
France to the United States, was, on Wed- 
nesday last, presented to the President of 
the United States, by the Secretary of State, 
and received in his diplomatic capacity. 

The new French Minister has brought 
with him a family. He was also accom- 
panied by M. Laborie, os of Lega- 
tion, Count de Gannay, and M. F. De Son- 
tague, attached to the Legation. 
Count Menou ceases, of course, to be the 
Charge d’Affaires of France at this Go- 
vernment, and we understand will shortly 
revisit his own country. 


LITERARY. 


In the press at Andover ;—An Elemen- 
tary Course of Biblical Theology, translat- 
ed from the work of Professors Storr and 
Flatt, with additions by S. 5S. Schmucker, 
A. M. Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Newmarket, Va. 

“The work here offered to the public, 
(says the prospectus,) is the result of the 
joint labour of two of the most eminent 
divines of the present age. Having been 
harassed by metaphvsical and speculative 
and infidel systems of pretended Christiani- 
ty, they were taught the absolute necessity 
of building their taith exclusively on the 
word of God; and the present work is 
purely of this biblical nature. It is confin- 
ed to the doctrines which are taught in re- 
velation fotidem verbis. ‘The various infer- 
ential, sectarian doctrines, which are used 
by divines of different denominations to con- 
nect and complete a system agreeable to 
their own views, are here omitted. ‘The 
work is composed with the highest regard 
to exegesis ; composed too in view of all the 
objections which the liberalists of the last 
thirty years have been able to raise. ‘That 
such a work is peculiarly needed in the 
ptesent day, must be evident to every re- 
flecting mind, acquainted with the course of 
theological discussion in our country.” 

The work is recommended by the Pro- 
fessors of the Theological Seminaries at 
Princeton and Andover, and by Professor 
Turner of the Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary at New-York. From the recommen- 
dation of Professor Stuart, the following is 
an extract :-— 

“I have been acquainted with the char- 
‘acter and principal works of Storr for some 
years. During the last twelve years of his 
life, he was considered, I believe, by all 
parties of theologians in Germany, as the 
most distinguished defender of those senti- 
ments that are generally styled ¢he doctrines 
of the Reformation, which that country 
then ‘ afforded. His Doctrina Christiana, 
or summary of Biblical Theology, though a 
brief work, is one of great labour, of much 
thought, and profoind disquisition. ~ It has 
been published twice in Latin, and twice in 
German. In the latter form, it was edited 
by Professor Flatt, of the University of Tu- 
bingen, who translated it into the vernacular 
language of Germany, and added to it his 
own notes ; which are not at all inferior to 
the original work. From the German edition, 
the proposed publication of Mr. Schmucker 
is translated. 

“T most cheerfully concur with my very 
respected brethren at Princeton in the re- 
commendation of this work, as a system of 
Biblical Theology, adapted to the wants of 
our country, of the presenttimes. he 

work cannot be read, indeed, so as to be un- 

dersteod by superficial readers ; for it is a 

work of deep and radical investigation ; in 

all cases ascending to the original and ulti- 

mate sources of reasoning. This is what 

theological students of the present day need, 


to put them to a thorough trial, Persuad- 
ed, as I fully am, that all appeals, in theolo- 
BY, to. ments @ /iriori, and to the me- 
taphy and sophical views of the 
present or any modern genera 
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pass current much longer in our country ag 
sufficient to defend the truths of the Chiris- 
tuan religion ; and that the time is at hand, 
when every theologian will feel himself 
compelled to make his ultimate appeal to 
the Bible, and to that only, as his defence 
of what he teaches; | anticipate with 
great satisfaction the publication of a Bidb- 
lical Theology, im our country. Fully be- 
lieving in the Protestant maxim, that “ the 
Scriptures are ‘the sufficient and only rule 
of faith and firactice,” 1 sincerely wish Mr. 
Schmucker most atnple encouragement in 
his excellent undertaking, to diffuse the 
knowledge of a system of Divinity drawn 
exclusively from the Bible ; and hope that 
it may be studied, not simply read, by every 
theologian in our land. It is a work which 
may do much to promote a deep and radi- 
cal knowledge of theology.” 
Chinese Language —Great facilities for 
the acquisition of the Chinese language now 
exist in Engiand. It is well known, says the 
New-York Observer, that Dr. Morrison’s 
Chinese Dictionary in six volumes, quarto 
printed in China, by the Honourable East 
India Company, at an expense of 15,000 
pounds, was completed several mouths 
since ; and by the June number of the Lon- 
don Evangelical Magazine, we perceive that 
the Doctor has returned to England, carry- 
ing with him a library of original Chinese 
books, to the number of 10,000 volumes, 
in every department of literature, which he 
offers to lend gratuitously to any individual 
in the united kingdom, who mav choose to 
attempt the acquisition of the Chivese lan- 
guage. 

ORDINATIONS. 
On Thursday, July 15, at Tisbury, West 
Parish, Martha’s Vineyand, (Mass.) Rev. 
JessK Pease, member of the Baptist 
Church in said place, was solemnly set 
apart by ordination tothe work of an Evan- 
gelist. Rev. John Peak preached an inter- 
esting discourse on the occasion from Heb. 
xii, 28. “ Wherefore, let us have grace, 
whereby we may serve God acceptably.” 
The consecrating prayer, at the laying on 
of hands, by Rev. Bartlet Pease ; Charge 
by the Rev. John Peak; Right Hand of 
Fellowship by the Rev. William Hubbard ; 
Address to the Church and Society, by Rev. 
John Peak; Concluding prayer, by the 
Rev. William Hubbard ; Benediction by the 
Candidate. 

DEDICATION. 
A new and neat stone meeting-house, be- 
lenging to the Baptist Society in New-Ha- 
ven, (Con.) was dedicated to the service of 
God, on the 27th ultimo. 
An appropriate and impressive sermon 
was delivered on the occasion by the Rev. 
Mr. Hill. In the evening a well adapted 
discourse was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Cushman, of Hartford. All the exercises 
were appropriate, and the house was well 
filled. The Society, and especially the Rev. 
Mr. Hill, says a New-Haven paper, deserve 
much credit for the very great and lauda- 
ble efforts which have been made to erect 
this meeting-house. And Mr. Hayward, 
the builder, is entitled to great praise for 
the faithful and workmanlike manner in 
which the work has beendone. ‘iis smal) 
society have exerted themselves to the 
utmost to complete the house thus far, int 
which they have been greatly aided by kind 
friends. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The poetry of “ E. A. M.” is enlivened 
by several happy thoughts, and gives evi- 
dence of a sprightly fancy, and a cultivated 
mind. But it is not sufficiently correct for 
insertion. There is too much glitter about 
it; and triple rhymes are out of fashion. 
** Josefth”’ shall be inserted soon. 
“ X” on the term “ Antinomian,” shall 


be attended to in our next paper. 
2B 


MARRIED, 
On the 30th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. M’Cor 


mick, Mr, Frepernick Lamapsnt, to Miss Satie 
Leron, both of this city. 


ened 


DIED, 


At Trenton, N. J. on the 28th ult. Geneta} 
James Jerrerson Witson, Editor of the Tren- 
ton true American. 

At Pittsburg, Pa. July 27th, Mrs. Nayer 
Fixpuar, consort of Wm Findlay, Esq late 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsy}- 
vania 
At Stockton, Chatauque county, N. ¥. on the 
6th ult. Rev Esenezer Smrrn, in the 90th year 
of his age. For more than 70 of the .ast years 
of his life he was engaged as a Baptist Minister. 
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REPORT OF DEATHS, 
In the City of Washington, during the month of 
. July, 1824. 
Fever, (non-resident) 
Cholera, . - 
Do. (coloured) - 
Convulsions, - 
Decay, ae iitte 
Do (coloured 
Consumption, - 
Do. (coloured) 
Apoplexy, » 
(roup, - 
Eruption, 
Lightning, - 
Old Age, - 


Total - . . - 

Adults - . - ~ - 
Children - - . - . 
By order ef the Board of Health. 


— —— 
Wholesale Prices Current. 
WASHINGTON CITY, AUGUST 7, 182% 
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[By Request.) 
PSALM Vill. 

Above the Heavens thy glory stands, 

© Lord, how excellent thy name: 
In all the earth, through boundless lands, 

Jehovah’s works his praise prociaim. 
Out of the mouths of babes, O Lord, . 

And sucklings, thou dost strength ordain, 
Because of foes—that thy great word 

Might still th’ avenger of thy name. 
When to thy Heav’ns I lift mine eves, 

And there thine handy work behoid, 
The moon and stars in order rise, 

Those heav’nly orbs thy pow’r hath roil’d ; 








Lord, what is man, that thou dost maind 
And visit him with tender love— 

The son of man, that he should find 
Sal¥ation in the Lord above. 


For thou hast him decreed and made 
A little less than angels bright: 
With glory thou hast crown’d his head, 
And giv’n him honour in thy sight. 
O’er all the works of thy dread hands, 
Dominion thou hast made him have ; 
His sway to stretch o’er unknown lands, 
With pow’r a guilty world to save. 


All things are put beneath his feet, 
The beasts and cattle of the field, 

Oxen and sheep together meet, 
And tribute of obedience yield. 


The fowl that cleaves the buoyant air, 
The fish that parts the briny wave, 
And whatsoe’er the seas do bear, 
In ocean’s dark unfathom’d cave. 


O Lord, how excellent thy name, 
In all the earth, through boundless lands, 
Jehovah's works his praise prociaim, 
Above the heav’ns thy glory stands. 
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From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
LA FAYETTE. 


The visit of La Fayette to this country 
having given rise to so much remark, and 
aroused the grateful feelings of our citizens, 
it may not be amiss to give the public a 
sketch of his life. ‘The cause of liberty 
has always been next his heart, and if cir- 
€umstances have not always favoured his 
operations in the political world, yet never 
has his fair fame been sullied by a single 
action inconsistent with his avowed priici- 
ples. His life and fortune were always at 
the service of his country, and he bas ever 
followed the cause of liberty with the 
purest disinterestedness, and the most un- 
shaken zeal. 

He was born in the year 1757, at Auverg- 
ne, in France—a province celebrated for 
the independence and valour of its inhabi- 
tants from the eariiest times, and now com- 

sing the two departmenis of Cantal and 
Pus de Dome, His ancestors were among 
the first people of the province, and had 
ever been conspicuous for their independent 
spirit and their chivalrous contempt of dan- 
ger. Inthe spirit of his fathers, he became 
the early advocate of political freedum, and 
falling into the society of those who had 

espoused his principics, he imbibed the 
most ardent attachment for liberty. With 
these feelings, it is not singular that his at- 
tention was directed to America. In spite of 
the obstacles placed in his way, he suc- 
ceeded in leaving France in a vessel fitted 
out at his own expense, with which he ar- 
rived sately at Charleston, (S.C.) in Janu- 
ary, 1777. He immediately entered and 
served with the army asa volunteer. On 
the 3ist July, in the same year, he receiv- 
ed his appomtment as Major General from 
Congress, ‘ in consideration of his zeal, and 
Hlustrious family connexions,’ which he 
accepted on condition that he should be al- 
lowed to serve without pay or reward. The 
Marquis distinguished himself on numerous 
occasions. At the battle of Brandywine, 
he behaved with undaunted bravery, thre» 
himself into the hottest fire, and when 
wounded, refused to quit the field.. On tne 
25th of November of the same year, while 
still suffering from his wound, with a smaili 
party he repulsed a superior force of Hes- 
sians and British grenadiers. For this he 
was entrusted with a command suitable to 
hisrank. After two years absence from his 
own country, he obtained leave to return to 
France. He carried with him the most 
flattering testimonials of his worth and 
services, and received a sword from the 
hand of the American minister, in the name 
of Congress, soon after his arrival at Paris. 
While absent, he engaged with all his sou/ 
in the cause of the United States, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the countenance of the 
French government.—He returned in 1780, 
and arrived at Boston in the Hermoinue 
frigate, Capt.Le Touche. It may not be 
improper to mention, in this place, that the 
French ministers, however disinterestedly 
they appeared to act, were said to have 
been influenced in their conduct at that 
time, by the hope of regaining Canada from 
the possession of the English. 

In 1781, La Fayette was ordered to An- 
napolis, with a separate and independent 
command, for the purpose of driving Arnold 
out of Virginia, but from the want of co-op- 
eration on the part of the French ficet, the 
attempt failed. He was at this time of 

t service in checking the marauding 
expeditions of Gen. Philips, and was soon 
afterwards opposed to Cornwallis, the great- 
est General sent against us during the revo- 
lution. Although his forces were few, his 
men badly clothed, and. suffering much 
from a want Of healthy food, La Fayette 
supplied their wants from his own purse, 
gallantly maintained his ground, and com- 
pletely succeeded in the protection of the 
public stores, after a series of masterly ma- 
neuvres. On first hearing that La Fayette 
was to be d to him, the British com- 
mander had exultingly said, “ the boy shall 
not me;” but he found bimscif so 
often by his young enemy, that it be- 
came necessary to use the greatest vigilance 
sapeeree he own army frem being sur- 


At the of Yorktown, La Fayette 
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terially assisted in the capture of the Gene- 
ral he had contended against. The war now 
assuming a most favourable aspect for the 
cause of liberty, he obtained a permission to 
return to his own country, where he thought 
his services were wanted, and he re-em 
barked ia 1781, loaded with honour, and the 
gratitude of the American people. ‘ 
On his arrival in France, he was received 
in the most enthusiastic manner. His prais- 
es were sung in the streets, busts and pic- 
tures of him filled the shops, and universal 
popularity attended him. He was elected 
without oppesition a deputy to the fares 
General by his native province. Witen 
these were superseded by the National As 
sembiy, he came forward in that body (1788) 
with his celebrated declaration of the rights 
of man. He opposed the mezsures of the 
court with such firmness, that he was made 
President of the Assembly, and Command- 
ant of the National Guard. He accepted the 
latter post with pleasure, and swore to be 
faithful to the liberties of his country. It is 
unnecessary to mention with too much 
minuteness the numerous affrays and quar- 
rels that took place at this time between 
the King’s Lody guards and the nationa! 
troeps. Itis sufficient to remark, that tic 
whole inflnence of La Fayette was used t 
areserve order amd regularity in the French 
Capital, and to alleviate the public distr 
es. When he was ordered by the commune 
{ Paristo proceed to Versailles with his 
army and take possession of the out posts, 
ve restrained the violence of his solic: 
and assured the King and Queen of t 
safety, and saved 
household troops 
the victims of infuriated assailant:. 
advised the Duke of Oricans to 


ess- 


who had 
He also 
leave the 
presence gave countenance 
to many sanguinary procedures. 

The popularity of La Fayette continuing 
to increase, he was, on the 14th July, 1790, 
General in Chiefof the Nationa! 
Guards of France. At this time 
pied a most important station—the eyes « 
the whole world were fixed upon him. A 
boundless influence and a devoted arms 
ight have carried hii successfully to the 
highest crade of power—lIn a word, on hin 
reposed the destinies of France.— This was 
the crisis of his reputation, and from his 


singdom, as his 
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took their opinions of his character. Ther 
was but one course for La Fayette to pur- 
sue, and that was the support of liberty, 
and the maintenance of the public tranquil- 
itv. 
nevtrality between the 
when their projects went beyond the 
of justice and moderation. He 
vote for the trial by jury, and the emancipa 
tion of people of colour. Bat in the spring 
of 1791, the tide of public feeling began 
change. Nothing had been done to settie 
the affairs of the nation, and the violent re 
action of parties commenced, in spite of the 
restraint imposed upon them. [ven his 
army became affected by the itrigues : 
his enemies, and when Louis XVI. «ished t 
visit St. Cloud, and La Fayette gave orders t 
let him pass, he was for the first time dis- 
obeyed! Disgusted with this want of subor- 
dination, La Fayette threw up his commis- 
sion, and did not resume it until the most 
humble apologies were made to him. When 
the King afterwards actually fied, he was 
suspected of being concerned in his flight, 
and the most violent abuse both in and out 
of the assembly was heaped upon him— 
The retaking of Louis at Varennes checked 
this torrent for a short time, but the royal 
ists now turned on him from one side, and 
Marat and the friends of the Duke of Or- 
leans accused him of treason on the other.— 
His life was actually attempted by a ruffian 
of the name of Fournier, whom he suffered 
to escape unpunishec. When the constitu- 
tion was adopted, in the spimt of a Wash- 
ington, he resigned his command, alleging 
that the emergency which required his ser 
vices was now over. On this occasion a 
golden medalanda bust of Washington, were 
presented to him by the city of Paris. H: 
was offered, in addition, a full remuneration 
for his losses by the revolution, and this 
he magnanimously declined. In 1792 he was 
given the command of the army of the cen 
tre near Ardonnes, but no opportunity offer- 
ed in which to distinguish himself. Observ- 
ing, however, the wanton and unnecessary 
indignities offered the King, he caused re- 
monstrances to be forwarded from the dif- 
ferent corps ofthe army. These producing 
no effect, he went in person to Paris, to 
make his complaints. The military once 
more opened their arms to receive him, and 
asked to be led against the Jacobin Club, the 
authors of the injuries of which he com- 
plained. ‘This, from a generous desire to 
prevent the effusion of blood, he refased, 
while he proposed to the King, at the same 
time, to throw himself upon the army for 
protection. The imbecility and distrust of 
Louis preventing him trom acceding to the 
offer, when no doubt it would have changed 
the current of affairs. 

On the tenth of August, memorable for the 
horrid massacres at Versailles, and the 
flight of the royal family to the National 
Assembly for safety, La Favette was de- 
prived of his command. His humanity had 
once saved the place from destruction, but 
the Parisian mob now thirsted for blood. 
The Swiss body guards had no longer a pro- 
tector to check the cruelty of their assaults. 
They were all massacred without mercy, 
though not without a gallant resistance. He 
lost his command at that time for taking a 
bold stand against the heated populace, and 
although the army professed still to love 
him, he withdrew in the night from the 
giddy throng of the soldeiry, and the mad- 
ness of party zealots. Immediately his ene- 
mies gave loose to their fury, a price was 
set on his head, and the golden medal be- 
fore presented to him, was broken to picces 
by the common hangman. If his character 
was now aspersed by the Revolutionists, his 
person, the moment he crossed the fron- 
tiers, was endangered by the persecution of 
the royalistsand emigres. ‘he petty Duke 
of Saxe Teschen arrested the illustrious fu- 
gitive, and the gallows was actually in prep- 
aration for his execution—The King of 
Prussia then interfered and changed the 
sentence of death, to that of close confine- 
ment in the dungeons of Wessel and Mag- 
debarg. Aftera year’s suffering in the lat- 
ter, the Emperor of Austria next claimed 
him, and threw him into chains at Olmutz, 
where death seemed about to close his suf- 
ferings. It seemed as if all the despots of 
Europe wished to contribute to his suffer- 
ings. Washington at this time attempted 
to obtain his release, and two gentlemen, 
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was again y conspicuous, and ma- 


Dr. Boltlman and a young American, named 
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the lives of fifteen of the 
been selected as 
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ourse at that time, his friends and enenuies | 


He held,asit were, a magnanimous |} 


| Hogar, almost rescued him from prison, by 
a romantic and extraordinary attempt. He 
was re-captured, and confined more closely 
than ever, but was permitted to enjoy the 
society of his wife and daughter. In 1797, 
Bonaparté ‘effected his release, and offered 
to protect him. © La Fayette, however, re- 
tired to Hamburgh, and lived very pri- 
vately until the overthrow of the Freach 
Directory. He declined the offers then 
made him, and kept closely on his estate 
until 1815, whem he was elected a Deputy 
from the department of Seine and Marne, 


had 30 votes for the office of President. Af- 
ter the battle of Waterloo, it is said, he a‘i- 
vocated the abdication of Napoleon, and 
acted with Fouche, in declaring the 
sittings of the Chamberspermanent. The 
exile of St. Helena gave him credit for his 





men and things.” It is remarkable that 
Madame Campan expresses nearly the 
same opinion of him. One thing is certain, 
however, that La Favette has ever acted 

. single eve for the good of France. 
On the final restoration of the Bourbons he 
again retired to private life, when he was 
once more elected a Deputy, from La Sar- 
the, thoach opposed by the whole weight of 
however, he was unsuccessful, because the 
Most t nj stifiable means were taken to pre- 

his success. 


leisure afforded him happily occurs 





atime when the whole American people | 


him—and he will be re- 
by them with universal joy. When 
; we ce the services of this illustrious 
| man, during the revolution, our hearts glow 
ladmiration. And if his career 
since has not always been equally fortunate, it 
was the fault of the people with whom he 
, the fickleness of the nation 
he endeavoured to serve, and the 
Lloody rapacity of the times in which he has 
He js now sixty-seven years of age. 
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From the Portsmouth (N.H.) Jourusl. 
LOKD BYKON. 

The life and character of Lord Byron 
lare recorded in his works. No one acquaint- 
led with his writings—and who has not read 
| them ?—can be ignorant of his merits, of his 
ifaults, or of the general course of his life. 
He was unquestionably the first poet of the 
age ; and besides those peculiar qualities 

) constitute poetical talent, he had 
those high powers, and that stpength and 
energy of character, which would have rais- 
-d him to eminence in any pursuit he might 
have ch Of such a man, the smallest 
is interesting ; and now that his 
h is every where the subject of conver- 
sation, we have thought that a few facts re- 
) his family and early life, of which 
pen to be possessed, would be ac- 
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George Gordon Byron was born on the 
22d of January, 1788. He was the only son 
of Captain John Byron, an officer in the 
irmy; and was the grandson of Admiral 
Byron, who, when a Midshipman, accom- 
panied Lord Anson in his voyage round the 
world, and was cast away ona desolate 
Island in the Sonth Sea, on which he re- 
mained five years before he was taken off.— 
The fimil; of Byrons is one of the oldest in 
England, and has had large possessions in 
Yorkshire ever since the Conquest. Lord 
Byron’s mother was Lady Catharine Gor- 
‘lon, a lineal descendant of James IL. of Scot- 
land. His father died in 1793, leaving him, 
and an elder sister, the child of a former 
marriage, who is now the wife of John 
Leigh, Esq. Captain Byron’s affairs were 
much embarrassed, and his children at his 
death, were reduced to comparative poverty. 
But in the year 1798, on the death of his 
great uncle William, Lord Byron, who had 
in early life been an officer in the Navy, 
George Gordon Byron succeeded to the ti- 
tie and estates of the family. Till that time 
he had resided with his mother in Aberdeen, 
and attended the grammar school in that 
city ; but on receiving his property, he was 
removed to Harrow school, and placed un- 
der the care of the Rev. Joseph Drury, 
whom he commemorates in one of the notes 
to Childe #laroid as the best and worthiest 
friend he ever possessed. In 1804, when 
little more than sixteen years old, he became 
a member of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
in which he continued three vears. In 1807 
he fixed his residence in Newstead Abbey, 
and while there published at Newark his 
first volume of Poems, entitled ‘+ Hours of 
Idleness, by George Gordon, Lord Byron, a 
Minor.” This little volame was made the 
subject of 4 flippant article in the Edinburgh 
Review (Vol. II] which excited strongly 
the feelings of Byron, and produced in re- 
ply, his “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” one of the keenest satires in the 
language. In 1809, as soon as he came of 
age, he left England for Lisbon, and after 
travelling through Spain and Portugal, pro- 
ceeded up the Mediterranean, to Asia Mi- 
nor and Greece, in company with Mr. 
Hobhouse, and on his return published the 
first Canto of Childe Harold. Since that 
period his history is known to all. His 
mother,who is described asa very affectionate 
and domestic woman, though of much ener- 
gy of character, died in 1811. 

Lord Byron was married January 2, 1815, 
to the only child of Sir Ralph Noel, of Mil- 
banke, from whom he was separated in De- 
cemher, of the same year, immediately af- 
ter the birth of his daughter. The letter to 
Mr. Hobhouse, which forms the preface to 
the fourth Canto of Childe Harold, bears 
Gate January 2, 1818, and contains this re- 
markable expression—“ Even the recur- 
rence of the date of this letter, the anniver- 
sary of the most unfortunate day of my past 
ecistence, but which cannot poison my fu- 
ture, while I retain the resource of your 
friendship and of my own faculties,” &c.—a 
direct allusion to his marriage. 


From the Sabbath School Visitant. 
SABBATH SCHOOL MONTHLY CONCERT. 


Among the Institutions of the day, Sab- 
bath Schools rank in importance, next to 
Missions. Now there isa “ Monthly Con- 
cert” for the former, and none for the 
latter. And why should there not be? 
Will it be said that the “ Monthly Concert” 
which we now have, was designed to em- 
brace particularly all charitable associa- 
tions? Such was not its original design. Is 
was instituted with an express reference to 
Missions, and it is hoped it will be restrict 
ed to that object. ‘Will it be said, that Sab- 
bath School teachers are now generally wv 
the habit of meeting once a month fu 





which lie near their hearts? This ts true, 
but would it not be better to meet, at one 
particular time, in a Concert of Prayer for 
Sabbath Schools, with all our fellow labour- 
ers taroughout the Christian world? There 
is something delightful in the thought ; and 
the benefits arising from such a measure 
need only to be mentioned to be seen. Phe 
mere consideration, that one hu ndred thou- 
sand teachers, in every part of the Christian 
world, together with many other friends to 
the institution, are assembled ata particular 


| hour, to lift up their joint desires to God, for 
was nominated to the Vice Presidency, and 


a blessing to rest upon them and the chil- 
dren of their care, would animate, anc 
strengthen, and give life and ardour to ail 


not expect ? 
down from Heaven, and hearand answe: 
their supplications, by giving them more 


their labours with greater success ? 
While the writer beiieves in the practi- 





ministerial influence.—At the last election, | 


i cability and importance of the measure, he 
|cannot close these remarks, without ven- 
| turing to mention, the Secend Monday in| 


every month ; and this he does, not with the 

jleast intention of dictating to those who are 
| wise in projecting schemes of utility to the 
| world, but merely to draw the attention of 
Sabbath School teachers to the subject ; and 
jhe hopes that the Editors of the Americat 
| Sabbath School Teacher’s Magazine, and vi 
ithe American Sunday School Union Maga- 
| zine, and Editors of other religious publica- 
tions, will give it a more full discussion in 
their respective papers. 


At a meeting of the British and Forcig: 
School Society, Mr. F. Buxton told the fol- 
iowing curious anecdote:—It had been his 
misiortune when very young to live with a 
jgentleman, whose prejudices against the 
jimprovement of the poor were numerous 
land inveterate. There were, im that gen- 
tleman’s opinion, three great causes of the 
demoralization of the poor—reading, writing 
and arithmetic—(laughter)—and whenever 
a quarrel took place in his neighbourhood, 
he was inthe habit of saying, “* That is 
the effect of education.” If a theft or mur- 
der was committed, “ There,” he would 
Say, “is another test of the bad effect of 
education.” In speaking of his own steward, 
this hater of human improvement would 
say, “ Phat man, to his credit be it spoken, 
is not able to read a word, or to write a 
figure ; and yet he is, perhaps, the best ac- 
countant in the country.” It was natural to 
inquire by what process of memory the 
steward kept his accounts. This was 
shown. A drawer wus produced: in one 
compartment there was a parcel of beans, 
in another a parcel of peas,and in the re- 
maining divisions there were various de- 
scriptions of grain. ‘These were symbols of 
various debts and payments, which, with 
the aid of a strong memory, the steward 
Kept with great exactuess, until one night 
a rat broke into his account box, and down 
went the account of what was due from 
Various tenants, and all was thrown into the 
wildest confusion and doubt (loud laughter.) 
From that moment, he had been a convert 
to the superiority of written or printed 
sy mbols. 





From the Boston Telegraph. 
RELIGIOUS BENEFICENCE IN ENGLAND. 


The following table is prepared from ac- 
counts received by the last arrival fron: 
England, and is designed to give a compar- 
ative view of the patronage extended in that 
country to the different benevolent ebject= 
of the present day, as well as to show the 
united strength with which the general cause 
moves on. It is to be understood that the 
receipts and expenditures, as given in the 
table, are those of the year immediatel, 


preceding the date of the respective anniver- 
Saries. 
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Fashionable Hat Store. 


PENNELL PALMER, 
GOLDEN EAT, 


Pennsylvania Avenue ; 


ARTICULARLY recommends to the pub- 
lic, and citizens generally, the new and 
elegant 


Superior Drab Hats, 


Now on hand, just finished, and fitted for sum- 
mer wear, a new and superb style of gentle- 
man’s habit—manufactured under the particu- 
lar care and management of the subscriber. 

These Hats are the more particularly recom- 
mended, on account of their being absoiutely 
the work of mechanics professing the business, 
and under the inspection Of the Subscriber's 
expericnce. 

















| ON HAND, 

A-great variety of every description of Hats, 
. 

Beavers, Casters, & Rorams, 

Of all sizes, always to be had ms above. 





prayer and conversation on those subjects | 


May 22—tf 





the faithful. And what blessings might they | 
Would not a God of iove look | 


| theory in philosopliy, of so 


| prety. we may hope for 


and fifty cents per annum, pay# 
livery ofthe sixth Number. 


Ri of this work. will be than 


A 


able terms at this office. 
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Prospectus 
OF THe : 
SUNDAY gon 
MAGAZIN;y 
’ 


TO BE PUBLISHED yo. 


ET 
SUUnTaY School yx 


ho tee ‘, 
The time was, when the annow 


| new periodcal work would have »., 
intentions on this occasion, but according to; union of spirit,—more grace and strength |? ithor to avow himself the advo. 
Las Casas, * pronounced him the dupe of | to discharge their duty,—and nO cafes 


° me ? 
or Of some sect in religion, But 


now passed away and in 
hhc ¢! cath oe 

public the prospectus of a 

be devoted to the cause of 


Preseng, 
new ¥. 
Deen 
a “AV Otrgh ‘ 
tho igh we lay Cc aim to the pe ; 
partacular sect, or deno nination, by 
ly if vite the support of all. : 

Sabbath school instruction has 
umversally. and deservedly ap 2 

, a J 0 
classes of well informed Persons, the 
friends have more cause to com ¥, 
ference than of Oppssition But , 
ing the general favour which these; 
' rata? sl ir + 
nave ODlained in the public Tund 
eff ITt is req ured to B've an IM Petys 
tious ; 

direction, to the exertions of § 
pouse tus mode of Christian & 
And the Managers of the Ame 
School Union believin. that a 
zine, adapted to the purposes Of they 
would promote the D 

war promote these umportant 
solved to publish such a journal, rus 
biessing of God to crown their labs. 

ere ‘ . wee 
anetean, To secure the patronage ry 
support this work, the Managers adg 
selves directly to the friends of the 
and to all who are engaged in the 
self denying duties of Sabbath Schus 
tion to bespeak ther favourable 
and steady support, of the 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MAG 
The American Sunday School Un, 


was organized in the city of Phibs 
the 25th of May, 1524, now nu 

auxiliaries, seven hundred and twe 
schools, having seven thousand thre 
and thirty-seven teachers, and fortes 
sand six hundred and cighty-one schm 

All the funds and books of the fatel 
phia Sandsy and Adult School Ung 
now become the property of this Som 
the ma ay <ipress:ons of pleasure anf 
tion which have Deen given to is 
pious and distinguished individualsf 
ent, and distant sections of the Uni 
render it im fact, as well as in namea 
/netitution. 

The following resolution, passed 
anniversary of the Sunday and Add 
Union, wiil show the importance 
very numerous and respectable me 
tached to this design of the Board of 


On the motion of the Rev. Ruxvoit 
of Ohio, seconded by the Kev. Haat 
of New York, 

“ Resolved, That this meeting 
with great pleasure, that measure 
adopted to publish a Monthly May 
devoted to the interests of Sundayid 
that they do unanimously, and mot 
approve the contemplated work, and 
recommend it to the patronage of thy 


( Signed) 
ALEXANDER HENRY, 
JOHN C. PECHIN, Rec. Sec, 


With such encouragement to @ 
Magazine, it only remains for the 
state the plan on which it wil: bee 

The object of this work will be 
summary record of the proceediig 
American Sunday School Union, and 
ary and kindred societies, in all pa 


world ; to make public the best me 
ducting Sabbath Schools, admitting 


cussion of such questions as relate W 
nagement; to notice, and revie¥, 


ticular reference to their tendency, F 
books, and such as treat on subjects 


tion ; to give such hints on traning #8 


in the fear of the Lord, as are suited? 
ly circle as Well as the Sabbath Set 
sert such well authenticated facts, 
and memoirs of pious youths, as tetd 
the power of divine truth, encoun 
and Sabbath School Teachers, andi 
minds of the pious; and, finally, to a8 
readers of al! classes, to take theif } 
prayers and labours necessary for! 
tion of the rising generation. 


TERMS. 
I. A Number, consisting of 32 


printed on fine paper and a good 
published on the first day 
making one volume of about 39% 
year. 


of evelf 
ll. The price of the work willbe / 


If. Subscriptions will not be re 


less period than one year, and 0 
continuance must be givell 
cation of the eleventh number of# 


I¥. Societies, or individua’s 


copies, may receive a seventh OO 


roce 


(> Subscriptions are 


—Those who procure them #60 
transmit a hst of their names 
dence, stating the mode of conve} 

in a fair hand, to A. Claxtom, * 
American Sunday School 
pository, No. 29, North Four 
delphia. 


Union, # 


¢ Communications suited tf , of 
*,* The first number will be p# 

ist day of Juiy. 
Pluladelphia, 
June 26—8t 
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For the Columb 
yg EDITOR, 


—RBeing called fror 
non after 1 made a 
had an opportunit 
$ on a variety of 
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; and so deeply 
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publication. Th 
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ien, could they add 
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are now living. 
ing this journal i 
tion in that form 
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that the true Ch 
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nade the narrative 
umstantial detail. 
ready trespassed 
e tedious preamb 
to introduce the 
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by knowing my e 
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ghtful day to me. 
Season which we | 
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some delight fre 
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ito see me now, 
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dwell safely. 
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light, and after | 
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for protection an 
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informed that the s 
bch regretted I ha 
hat morning blow 
One on board was 
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ute. On arriving 
My Name in the sta 
tothe stage office 
to find that I kne 
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»from whom I exj 
B and swearing dur 
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of all good things 
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T hada wonderful 
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